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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 101, 141.) 
IV. 
BaRTHOLOMAUS KHEVENHULLER. 


KHEVENHULLER belonged to a noble house 
which gave many famous men to Austria 
and was born at Villach in 1539. A detailed 
account of his life and travels, based upon 
his own diaries, is printed in B. Czerwenka’s 
‘Die Khevenhiiller,’ Wien, 1867, 117-215; 

is travels are also noticed by Viktor 
Hantzsch in his ‘Deutsche Reisende des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts,’ Leipzig, 1895, 
pp. 90-92. 

At the early age of 10 Khevenhiiller was 
sent with his brother Hans in the charge of a 
tutor to Padua, where they attended a high 
school. They remained there until 1555, 
when an outbreak of plague occasioned their 
recall, and the summer of 1556 was spent at 
Villach with their father. In September of 
this same year Bartholoméus Khevenhiiller 
returned to Padua to resume his studies. He 
travelled with his preceptor, Martin Sieben- 





biirger, and crossed into Italy by the Brenner, 
reaching Roveredo on Sept. 25. The next 
day, being unable to reach Verona before 
nightfall, they were obliged to seek shelter 
in @ peasant’s cottage about three miles 
from Borghetto; and as the _ peasant 
possessed only one bed, there was no alter- 
native but for Khevenhiiller and his tutor 
to share it with the peasant and his wife and 
child, which they accordingly did. Kheven- 
hiiller reached Padua on Dec. 7, 1556, but 
in April of 1557 his father died, and he was 
obliged to return home. 

On June 15, 1557,. he left Villach once 
more for France. He spent the Whitsuntide 
holidays at Salzburg, took part in the 
festivities,and admired the castle. Munich 
he describes as the finest town in Germany, 
but he found little there to detain him, and 
after inspecting a collection of wild beasts 
in which were nine lions and lionesses, he 
continued his journey. Augsburg, with its 
magnificent fortifications, its fine houses and 
broad streets, its pleasure gardens and 
waterworks, pleased him vastly. Still more 
was he impressed with the city’s commercial 
activity and its amazing prosperity. Anton 
Fugger, one of its richest merchants, received 
and entertained him, gave him good advice, 
and provided him with letters of recom- 
mendation for use on his travels; and on 
July 1 Khevenhiiller reached Constance with 
a guide. The next day, as was often done at 
this time, a number of leading townspeople 
waited upon him at his inn, and, after regaling 
him with wine, took him to see the sights. 
Below Constance Khevenhiiller admired the 
falls of the Rhine, and speaks with astonish- 
ment of the foaming and roaring of the 
waters. At Baden, which was reached on 
July 4, he found a number of people bathing 
and taking the waters ;* and at Geneva on 
July 14 he heard Calvin preach, but could 
not understand him as he knew no French. 
Lyons was reached next; and on July 28 
Khevenhiiller arrived at Orleans. Here he 
decided to remain for some time as he had 
found a relation in the town, and the uni- 
versity attracted him. He therefore sold his 
horse, provided himself with books, and 
settled down to learn French and continue 





* Baden was then very popular asa bathing resort. 
When Montaigne was there in 1580 he stayed ata 
house where beds were made for 170 sojourners. 
The house contained 11 kitchens, and was provided 
with bathrooms, hot water being drawn from the 
springs for each bath. Here too, as was not 
always the case with other bathing resorts, ladies 
could be sure of bathing alone. Montaigne’s 
: ey translated by W.G. Waters, London, 1903, 
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his studies. On Sept. 15 he was attacked 
by the plague, but appears to have been 
cured by playing a violent game at tennis. 
The exercise threw him into a tremendous 
perspiration, and left him so weak that he 
could searcely stand. He thereupon took to 
his bed, and was soon restored to health. 

While he was at Orleans: news came that 
the Spanish king had defeated the French at 
St. Quentin, and taken prisoner the Constable 
of France and many other famous men. 
As a result of this, all Germans not actually 
fighting with the French were regarded with 
considerable disfavour, and Khevenhiiller 
found himself the object of suspicion and 
hatred. Indeed, at times he actually went 
in fear of his life. He decided, however, to 
set out for Paris, and arrived there without 
‘ mishap, riding into the city on Christmas 
Eve. An incident on the road thither is 
interesting as throwing light on the con- 
dition of the highways in France at this 
time. On the way between Tours and 
Chartres he found a poor traveller lying by 
the roadside in great distress, having been 
robbed and wounded by brigands. The 
weather was bitterly cold and the horses were 
tired, so that Khevenhiiller and his com- 

nions were unable to carry him along with 
them, but later that night they brought him 
in to Chartres, only to find that he had died 
from exposure. 

At Paris Khevenhiiller lodged at first 
at the Rose Blanche in the Faubourg 
St. Jaques. Later he took lodgings with a 
printer named Mathia David in the Rue des 
Amandiers, an honest, decent kind of man, 
but greatly suspected on account of _his 
evangelical tendencies. He spent eight 
weeks in exploring the city, visited the 
notable buildings and churches, and several 
times encountered the king, Henry II. 
Here, too, he saw Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
was present at her marriage with the Dauphin. 
He also took part in the festivities following 
the taking of Calais by the French in 
January, visited St. Germain, and witnessed 
the execution of a pastrycook, who had been 
condemned on a charge of using human flesh 
as an ingredient for his bake-meats, and was 
broken on the wheel. 

Leaving Paris, Khevenhiiller proceeded to 
Blois, where he spent some time perfecting 
his French, and later travelled for more than 
a year in Central and Southern France. 
From Tours he visited the cloister of 
Marmutier, where it was said to be 
possible to hear the snoring of the Seven 
Sleepers who were lying there in apparently 
unchanged slumber after death; but 








although Khevenhiiller and his companions 
listened attentively, they could detect 
nothing. He visited Angers, Mont St. 
Michel, and St. Malo. At Nantes he 
purchased two horses to take the place of 
those he had hired, and proceeded to La 
Rochelle. At Lusignan, where he arrived 
on April 19, 1559, he admired the castle, and 
saw the spring where the fairy Mélusine 
is said to have bathed. From Poitiers he 
visited Brouage, where his heart was cheered 
by the sight of a number of German ships 
homeward bound, laden with salt. From 
Blaye he was anxious to proceed to Bordeaux 
by boat, but the sea was so rough that he 
was obliged to abandon the project and 
continue by road. At Toulouse he sold his 
horses, hired a lodging, and settled down until 
the following August, when he set out with 
his tutor, Fabian Stosser, and three com- 
panions for Spain. 

From Bayonne the travellers reached 
Fuenterrabia, the frontier town, and 
were shown the cannon which the 
Emperor Charles had captured from the 
Protestants in the Smalkaldic War. At 
Valladolid, where they found the Infante Don 
Carlos living a wild and reckless life, Kheven- 
hiiller and his companions had intended 
to make a lengthy stay; but as they observed 
that preparations were being made on an 
extensive scale for a solemn auto-da-fé, they 
left the town in some haste and proceeded 
by way of Salamanca to Compostella. 
Here were the bones of St. James, the 
brother of our Lord, said to have been 
brought thither from Palestine,* and the 
cathedral was a famous place of pilgrimage 
for Germans. It was not, however, @ 
desirable spot for good Protestants. 
With his companions Khevenhiiller visited 
the shrine, but when the holy relics 
were produced and the worshippers with 
One accord fell on their knees, he and his 
companions remained standing, thereby 
attracting universal attention. Not content 
with this foolish proceeding, they next 
flouted the authorities by declining to 
communicate or to come to confession when 
called on to do so; and as a result of these 
indiscretions it is not to be wondered at that 
we next find our travellers in full flight, with 





* This shrine numbered its pilgrims by thou- 
sands, So famous and frequented did it me 
that a special and indeed a professional class of 
oma came into existence known as Jaco! 

riider, who were continually on the roads to or 
from Compostella, seeking pardon for themselves 
and others by their wandering devotion. See 
* Cambridge Modern Hist.,’ ii. 105. 
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the Inquisition at their heels. They took 
refuge in a peasant’s cottage outside the 
town, but about midnight they were dis- 
covered, their weapons were seized, and they 
were taken into the town. The next day 
their books were seized and examined. The 
prisoners were then taken to an adjoining 
town and formally handed over to the 
agents of the Inquisition. Their books were 
again examined, but as they were found to 
contain nothing incriminating or heretical, 
the prisoners were closely interrogated, and 
were finally offered their freedom if they 
would confess and communicate. This they 
declined to do, stating that they had already 
made their peace with God before setting out 
on their journey, and were again committed 
to prison. A few days later they were 
further interrogated, and were forced to 
repeat the Paternoster, the Creed, and the 
Ave Maria. Khevenhiiller was then asked 
if he accepted the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. Sick of his confinement and 
hardships, he replied that he did ; and on the 
Inquisitor suggesting that it was the fear of 
the stake which had made him change his 
mind, he even went so far as to protest that 
he was ready to die for his new-found faith. 
The prisoners were then returned to Compo- 
stella and brought before the Archbishop, 
after which they were dispatched to the 
headquarters of the Inquisition at Valladolid. 
Here, confined ina dungeon and guarded by 
the common hangman, they received the 
comforting assurance that they would 
certainly be burnt alive. Khevenhiiller 
thereupon made a solemn vow that if he 
ever regained his freedom he would go on 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 

Five weeks later, to their intense relief, 
came an order from the Inquisition that 
they were to be set at liberty, but that 
certain of their books were to be burnt. A 
copy of ‘ A’sop’s Fables,’ the Psalms of 
David, and an edition of Dictys Cretensis, 
‘De bello troiano,’ were accordingly confis- 
cated, the prognostications were removed 
from an almanac of Nostradamus, and the 
travellers were permitted to depart. Kheven- 
hiiller’s companions had had enough of 
Spain, and set off post haste for France, but 
Khevenhiiller and Stosser continued their 
journey to Lisbon. Here they took note of 
all that was remarkable in the town; visited 
the slave market, where negroes and apes 
were being sold; and saw the youthful King 
Sebastian, who is described as a beautiful 
lad with long fair hair. The sight of the 
ships in the harbour fired Khevenhiiller with 








® longing for the New World, and had funds 
permitted it he would certainly have sailed 
for the Indies. As it was, he had to content 
himself with visiting Toledo, where he saw 
King Philip IJ. and the Duke of Alva as they 
attended Mass. At Segovia he was amazed 
at the wonderful Roman aqueduct, with its 
arches spreading far away over the roofs of 
the houses, and, in common with the in- 
habitants, he took it to be the work of 
the devil. At Guadalajara he was present 
at a bullfight, and at Madrid he witnessed 
the state entry of Elizabeth of France 
into the town. He then paid a visit to 
the Benedictine abbey and hermitages at 
Montserrat, and returned across the Pyrenees 
into France. Travelling by way of Mont- 
pellier and Arles, he reached Chalon on 
April 20, 1560, and paid a visit to Nostra- 
damus himself, who discussed all kinds of 
things with him,and no doubt supplied the 
imperfection in the almanac which had been 
despoiled by Holy Church. On May 31 
he reached Paris. Ten weeks later he 
obtained fresh funds and set out for Brussels. 
Here he visited the Duke of Alva, passed 
through the Spanish Netherlandstothe Rhine 
Provinces, and at Cologne took boat for 
Bingen. He then hired posthorses, and rode 
home through Suabia and Bavaria to Villach, 
which he had not seen for three years. 

But his travel fever did not suffer him to 
rest. Mindful of his vow to visit the Holy 
Land, he started on his pilgrimage on 


Dec. 9, 1560, accompanied by the faithful. 


Stosser. The travellers rode to Venice 
across the Tarvis; but as no pilgrim ship was 
available until Whitsuntide, Khevenhiiller 
set out to see something of Italy. He visited 
the towns of Emilia,and from Rimini took 
the coast road to Ancona and Loretto, which 
he found thronged with people, and spent 
Easter in Rome. The magnificence of the 
Easter celebrations impressed him greatly, 
and at St. Peter’s on Holy Thursday he had 
the satisfaction of being solemnly cursed by 
the Pope, who in his presence denounced all 
heretics, especially the Lutherans: a proceed- 
ing which must have reminded him vividly of 
his uncomfortable Spanish experiences. From 
Rome he returned by way of Florence to 
Venice, where twenty-seven German pilgrims 
had already assembled, among them Kheven- 
hiiller’s own cousin Franz. On July 4 they 
set sail with four hundred other pilgrims for 
Jaffa, where they arrived in safety on 
Aug. 19. The pilgrims then visited the holy 
places at Jerusalem, and returned in small 
parties to the coast ; and on Sept. 20 Kheven- 
hiiller again reached Venice. He straight- 
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way returned to Villach, reaching home on 
March 23, 1562. After being presented to 
the Emperor Maximilian II. he took service 
against the Turks, married a 15-year-old 
bride, and died on Aug. 16, 1613. 
Matcoitm Letts. 





SHAKESPEARE AND PATRIOTISM. 


In a leading article headed ‘ Shakespeare the 
Patriot’ a London daily paper recently 
remarked : ‘‘ If Shakespeare had been living 
at this hour....can we not pick out with 
confidence the themes which would have 
inspired him ?”’ And it proceeded to enu- 
merate a number of the more striking episodes 
of the war, such as “the heroic stand of 
Belgium ; the first battle of Ypres; the 
' immortal deeds of Anzac and Lancashire 
Landing.” It is clear that no opinion, 
however confident, as to what Shakespeare 
would write about if he were alive now can 
either be proved or refuted conclusively. 
But, seeing that, in view of the approaching 
Tercentenary celebrations, statements of the 
kind just quoted are likely to be made 
somewhat freely during the next few 
months, it may be permissible to point out 
that they are not supported by what we 
know of his practice when he was alive. 

Hidden and allegorical allusions to persons 
and events of his own time have been dis- 
covered in plenty in his works; but these 
are necessarily uncertain in their application, 
and as a rule carry complete conviction to 
few besides their discoverers. The remark- 
able thing is that direct and unmistakable 
references to contemporary history are so 
rare. Shakespeare, as the writer already 
quoted reminds his readers, “‘ lived through 
the great days of the war with Spain, and 
had seen Elizabeth’s sea captains.”” Yet he 
makes comparatively little mention of naval 
matters, and none of the great conflict which 
culminated in the defeat of the Armada, 
unless the name of the bragging Spaniard 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ Don Armado, is to 
be taken as a reference to it, a petty one 
enough, considering the greatness of the 
subject. 

It is instructive to compare the fine 
outburst of patriotism at the end of ‘ King 
John’ with the lines in ‘The Troublesome 
Raigne of King John’ on which it is 
based :— 

If England peeres and people ioyne in one 

Nor Pope nor Fraunce nor Spaine can doo them 
wrong. 

Shakespeare’s transformation of doggerel 

into ringing verse is not more noteworthy 








than his deliberate suppression of anything 
which might seem to bear directly on the 
affairs of his own time. His patriotism 
stands out clearly enough in his writings. 
But he chose to express it not by allusion to 
contemporary events, but through themedium 
of his country’s history. National unity 
under a strong ruler is his political ideal. 
He had studied the history of the preceding 
century, and had seen how Lancastrian 
constitutionalism had led to disastrous 
foreign wars and still more disastrous internal 
conflicts. The reign of Henry VI.,in which 
these things were at their worst, had formed 
the subject of his earliest apprenticeship to 
historical drama, and the miseries of that 
time of weak central government and 
powerful nobles seem to have made a deep 
impression on him. And he accepts the 
Tudor autocracy as a bulwark of the nation 
against any recurrence of these disasters. 

In holding these views he was a true child 
of his age. With them is bound up the 
consciousness of independent national exis- 
tence, which was stronger under the Tudors 
than ever before. And this, again, led men 
to study and take pride in the history of 
their country; so in choosing that history 
for his subject Shakespeare was gratifying 
the patriotic instincts of his readers or 
spectators as well as his own. At the same 
time he could treat the episodes which he 
selected in their due perspective and pro- 
portion, while avoiding the danger of rousing 
the passions or prejudices which might still 
linger round recent events, to the detriment 
of the effect he sought to produce. 

Thus he deals very freely with the reign 
of John, placing the king in a more favourable 
light than the facts warrant because he 
stands for national unity against the forces 
which threaten it both from without and 
from within. Conversely ‘Richard II.,’ 
which also contains the most famous of his 
patriotic utterances, shows how the reign 
of a weak, ineffective king is followed by 
disastrous results which last for generations. 
‘Henry V.’ is an epic of national glory. 
Treating, as was his wont, the facts of 
history as raw material for a work of art, 
Shakespeare produces the picture of a land 
happy and united under a hero-king who 
wins undying fame in a righteous war 
against heavy odds, crowned by a glorious 
peace. , 

In this play occurs almost the only explicit 
allusion in Shakespeare to a contemporary 
event of importance, the Irish expedition of 
Essex. From the scarcity of such allusions 
in his works it seems reasonable to draw the 
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conclusion that he thought that his un- 
doubted love for his country could be more 
effectively and artistically expressed through 
the medium of history freely manipulated to 
suit his purpose. No doubt the rough out- 
line of his political philosophy here indi- 
cated could be subjected, did space permit, 
to considerable modification in various 
particulars. But its main outline, as well 
as his mode of expressing it, seems to be as 
here stated. GORDON CROSSE. 





CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 


(See 10 S. viii. 443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437; 
11 S. ii. 386 ; iii. 242 ; iv. 382, 461; v. 123, 
484; 128. i. 121.) 


CASANOVA gives an interesting, though an 
inaccurate description of “‘ Sunday observ- 
ance” in England at the period of his 
visit :— 

““T went to St. James’s Park to call on Lady 
Harrington,* for whom I had a letter, as I have 
mentioned. This lady lived in the precincts of 
the Court, and for this reason she had an Assembly 
every Sunday. It was allowable to play in her 
house, as the park is under the jurisdiction of the 
Crown. In all other places one does not dare to 
play cards or have music on Sundays. The 
town abounds in spies, and if they have reason to 
suppose that there is any gaming or music going 
on they watch for their opportunity, slip into 
the house, and arrest all the bad Christians who 
dare to profane the Lord’s Day by an amusement 
which is thought innocent in any other country.” 
— Mémoires de Casanova’ (Garnier), vi. 364. 

Perhaps the memoirist, wearied by the 
dullness of an English Sabbath, like many 
foreigners, was exaggerating the extent of 
our Puritanism unconsciously, or else some 
one had been “pulling his leg.” From 
references in The Rambler, The World, and 
The Connoisseur, the late Mr. Lecky has 
shown that Sunday card-parties were fashion- 
able amusements about the middle of the 
century. ‘‘ Sunday concerts were somewhat 
timidly introduced,” the same writer con- 
tinues, ““ but soon became popular” (‘ Hist. 
of England,’ vol. ii. 534). Still, there was 
the danger of a vigorous protest from the 
man in the street, as indicated by the state- 
ment of Dr. Burney that a Lady Brown 
““ was one of the first persons of fashion who 
had the courage, at the risk of her windows, 
to have concerts on a Sunday evening” 
(‘ History of Music,’ iv. 671). There was no 


_* Caroline, Countess of Harrington, née Fitzroy, 
died June 28, 1784. Married William, second 
Earl of Harrington, Aug. 11, 1746. She lived at 


8 Stable Yard, so Casanova is correct in regard to 
her place of residence. 
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rigorously enforced law to prevent these 
recreations, as Casanova declares, but there 
undoubtedly was a prejudice against them, 
fostered no doubt by the pious example of 
King George III., both at the time of the 
Venetian's visit to England and long after- 
wards. Speaking of the Berrys a quarter of 
a century later, Horace Walpole says :— 

“This delightful family comes to me almost 
every Sunday evening....to play at cards....I 
do not care a straw for cards, but I do disapprove 
of this partiality to the youngest child of the week.” 
— Letters’ (Toynbee), xiv. 89 
Lady Mary Coke, however, made no bones 
about playing cards on Sundays, as her 
‘ Journal’ testifies. 

There is, I think, a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the riot at Drury Lane Theatre 
described in the ‘Mémoires’ (Garnier), vi. 
369. During the year 1763 there were 
several theatrical riots, the most famous of 
which took place at Drury Lane on Jan. 25 
and 26 during the performance of ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ five months before 
Casanova arrived in England. These dis- 
turbances, which were directed against 
Garrick (as related by Casanova), were 
inspired by an Irishman named Thaddeus 
(known as ‘“Thady”) Fitzpatrick. On 
Jan. 26 John Moody (as well as Garrick) was 
called upon to apologize, because he had 
prevented a maniac from setting fire to the 
theatre. “I am sorry,” he retorted, sar- 
castically, ‘‘ that I have displeased you by 
saving your lives.” Enraged by this reply, 
the audience demanded that he should 
apologize ‘‘on his knees,” which the actor 
refused to do (‘Account of the English 
Stage,’ J. Genest, v. 14-16). A memoir and 
portrait of ‘‘Thady” Fitzpatrick will be 
found in The Town and Country Magazine, 
vii. 177. Probably Casanova, having been 
told of these occurrences by Martinelli, has 
given his description from hearsay, or it is 
possible, since the feud between Garrick and 
Fitzpatrick continued for some time, that 
the Italian may have witnessed a similar 
disturbance in the playhouse. I am inclined 
towards the former supposition, since it is 
incredible that David Garrick was compelled 
by the audience (as Casanova says he was) 
to apologize ‘‘on his knees.” 

I have remarked previously that it is a 
curious thing that Casanova does not 
mention John Wilkes, who was the most- 
talked-of man in England during the year 
1763. It is possible, however, that the 
adventurer and the ‘“ patriot’? met one 
another four years later. Through the 
| kindness of M. Charles Samaran I have 
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seen a reproduction of an autograph letter 
(obviously in Wilkes’s handwriting) written to 
Francois Casanova, the painter, brother 
of the memoirist. It is dated from Long- 
champ, where Wilkes had rooms (if not 
@ small villa), Friday, Oct. 15 (it should 
be Oct. 16), 1767. Wilkes addresses the 
artist as “‘mon cher compatriote,” an odd 
phrase, at first sight, but it should be 
remembered that the Englishman was an 
outlaw at the time. He goes on to speak of 
the “‘sentimens favorables dont monsieur 
votre frére [7.e., Giacomo Casanova] veut bien 
m’honorer. Je serai charmé de faire sa 
connaissance sous vos auspices,” and con- 
cludes by accepting the painter’s invitation 
to supper on Friday, Oct. 23 (see ‘ Jacques 
Casanova, Vénitien,’ Charles Samaran, 
pp. 281-2). Perhaps the two famous men 
met on that date, for the adventurer was 
then in Paris, though distressed on account 
of the illness of a chére amie. Wilkes did not 
leave for Ostend until Nov. 22, whence he 
reached Dover on Dec. 2. 

One of Casanova's stories indicates that 
the English magistrate had learnt a lesson 
from the mistake made a few months pre- 
viously in arresting Wilkes under a General 


Warrant :— 
_ “TI went to a magistrate who, after hearing my 
information, granted me a warrant....but he 


did not know the women, which was necessary. 
He was certain of arresting them, but it was 
necessary that those whom he arrested should only 
be those mentioned in the warrant, and there might 
be other women present....... **—* Mémoires,’ 
vi. 548 

Under the famous General Warrant of 
April 26, 1763, forty-nine persons are said 
to have been apprehended, in addition to 
Wilkes, so there is much significance in 
Casanova's statement that only those named 
by a warrant could be arrested. 

Casanova’s assertion that the Duke of 
Cumberland was present at the subscription 
ball given in honour of the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick at Madam Cornelys's in Soho 
Square on Jan. 24, 1764, is corroborated by 
the newspapers (cf. ‘ Mémoires,‘ vi. 552), and 
the peeress whom he calls “‘ Milady Grafton” 
was in all probability Anne Liddell, Duchess 
of Grafton, for, according to Horace Walpole, 
the Duke of Grafton was oné of the principal 
promoters of the entertainment (‘ Letters 
of H. Walpole’ [Toynbee], v. 441). The 
statement that she wore her hair “ without 
powder,” thereby causing much amazement, 
and setting a fashion that was adopted all 
over Europe, suggests an interesting problem 
for the students of the history of costume. 


It is curious to note that J. P. Malcolm in'G 








‘ Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of 
London in the Eighteenth Century,’ ii. 348, 
gives the year 1763 as the date of “the 
rational change....of wearing the natural 
Hair instead of Wigs.” 


I had hoped to find some record of 
Casanova's presentation at Court, but, un- 
fortunately, no lists of the presentations 
at St. James’s appear to exist prior to 
the year 1773, so search at the Public 
Record Office has been of no avail. 


It will be remembered that Ange Goudar 
showed the adventurer a remarkable arm- 
chair with concealed springs which fastened 
themselves on to the arms and legs of any 
one who sat down in it, holding him a 
prisoner (‘ Mémoires’ [Garnier], vi. 511). 
On the authority of ‘L’Espion Anglois, ou 
Correspondance secréte entre Milord All Eye 
et Milord All Ear’ (Londres, Chez John 
Adamson, 1779), vol. ii. 363 (cf. ante, pp. 
29, 78), there was a similar chair in the 
house of the notorious Madame Alexandrine 
Ernestine Jourdan, known as ‘“‘la Petite 
Comtesse,” in the Rue des deux Portes, 
Saint-Sauveur, Paris. A chair of the same 
kind is described by G. W. M. Reynolds 
in the second series of ‘The Mysteries of the 
Court of London.’ 


Although I have looked through the files 
of The Public Advertiser, St. James's 
Chronicle, and The London Chronicle from 
June, 1763, to April, 1764, for references to 
the window-card advertisement, the parrot 
episode, and the report of Casanova's ap- 
pearance before Sir John Fielding (all of 
which he says were noticed in the newspapers), 
my search has been entirely fruitless. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

19 Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 


DOCUMENTS DISCOVERED AT LYON IN 
1916.—My old friend Prof. Henri Gaidoz of 
Paris has sent me the Echo de Paris of 
12 février, 1916, containing the following 
interesting news. It deserves a niche in 
‘N. & Q. :— 

“* UNE GROSSE DECOUVERTE A Lyon. 

** Le ‘Grand Cartulaire de 1350’ de l’archevéché 
de Lyon, recherché pendant plus de trente ans et 
qui était considéré comme définitivement perdu, 
vient d’étre retrouvé d’une maniére tout a fait 
singuliére, en méme temps qu’un grand nombre 
de agen 0 et papiers précieux, notamment un 
dipléme original, le seul connu, du roi Charles, fils 
de l’empereur Lothaire I., daté de 861 et accor- 
dant des priviléges 4 l’archevéché de Lyon. 

“Cette découverte, annoncée hier 4 1’ Académie 
des inscriptions par M. Omont au nom de M. 
juigne, vient d’étre faite par des ouvriers qui 
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raient la toiture d’une des chapelles de la 

cathédrale, et qui y découvrirent quatre grandes 

caisses en bois renfermant, outre les piéces capi- 
tales citées plus haut, de nombreux registres des 

actes capitulaires de 1447 4 1734, et plus de 700 

po originales allant du neuviéme au dix- 
uitiéme siécle. 

“Ilya tout lieu de croire que ce magnifique 
trésor archéologique avait été caché pendant les 
troubles révolutionnaires. 11 sera transporté au 
dépot des archives du département du Rhone 
et mis a la disposition des érudits. 

“C. M. SAVARIT.” 
Epwarp S. Dopeson. 
The Union Society, Oxford. 


THE THREE PIGEONS, BRENTFORD.—This 
well-known inn having been closed, its 
demolition will not be long delayed. Its 
interest to-day is largely that of association 
and literary celebrity, because it has been so 
modernized, and is frankly so unpicturesque, 
that a@ visit to it diminishes rather than feeds 
our regard for its splendid history. It is 
mentioned in several local histories; and 
Faulkner (‘ History of Brentford,’ p. 144), 
writing before 1845, says the interior was 
“still in its ancient state, having above twenty 
sitting and sleeping apartments, connected by a 
ny aes gallery at the back, and communicating 

y several staircases to the attics, with numerous 
dark closets and passages.” 

Not a very vivid description, but, having 
devoted six pages of his work to Mrs. 
Trimmer, the writer would not be capable of 
describing this old inn. The Observer of 
Jan. 16 provides an illustration and interest- 
ing summary of its history. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


The passing of this historic inn at Brent- 
ford was noted in a recent issue of The Times, 
which quoted the following extract from 
Halliwell’s notes to ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ :— 

“This house is interesting as being in all likeli- 
hood one of the few haunts of Shakespeare not 
removed, and as being, indeed, the sole Elizabethan 
tavern rappers | in England, which, in the absence 
of direct. evidence to the contrary, may fairly be 
presumed to have been occasionally visited by him.” 

‘Ben Jonson alludes to the tavern in ‘The 
Alchymist,’ and Middleton in ‘The Roaring Girl,’ 
and the former tells how ‘We'll tickle it at the 
Pigeons.’ Shakespeare, Jonson, Middleton, and 
Peele used the house. Peele made it the scene of 
some of his‘ Merry Jests.’ Goldsmith used it as 
the scene of Tony Lumpkin’s conviviality in ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ and Dickens alludes to it in 
‘Our Mutual Friend.’ ”’ 


John Lowen, who acted with Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson at the Globe as a member 
of. the King’s Company, and who created 








the part of Henry VIII., became, on the 
suppression of the theatres by the Puritans, 
landlord of this tavern, and died here in 1659. 
The Three Pigeons closed its doors on Jan. 7 
last by order of the Middlesex licensing 
board, presumably to make room for 
municipal improvements. N. W. Hu. 


JOHN OLIVER, of Worcester diocese, 
described as a pensioner of King Edward VI., 
and probably, therefore, educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, was ordained 
deacon in London in December, 1553 (Dr. 
Frere’s ‘ The Marian Reaction,’ 8.P.C.K., 1896, 
at p. 267), and was subsequently ordained 
priest. Dr. Gee in ‘ The Elizabethan Clergy, 
1558-64’ (Oxford, 1898), in his Index at 
p- 314, seems disposed to identify him with 
the Rector of Baddiley, Cheshire, who was 
absent from the Visitation of 1559; but 
this is not a correct identification. In a 
letter from Louvain, addressed to Cardinal 
Morone, dated March 28, 1573 (‘ Archivio 
Vaticano,’ Arm. lxiv. 28, p. 73), John Oliver 
says that he had been domestic chaplain to 
Richard Pate, Bishop of Worcester, and 
had been promised a prebend in Worcester 
Cathedral. Ashe statesthat he said Mass in 
presence of the Bishop just before he, Oliver, 
went abroad, and as the Bishop of Worcester 
(who seems to have been in private custody 
some months previously) was committed to 
the Tower of London, May 20, 1560, it is 
probable that Oliver fled abroad in 1559. 
He appears from the ‘ Concertatio Ecclesix ’ 
to have been still living abroad in 1588. In 
his letter to the Cardinal he says that two 
years previously he had dedicated a book 
of prayers to his Eminence. Is anything 
known of this book ? and is anything known 
of the author or compiler, or whatever he 
was ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HALLEY AND PEAKE FAMILIES IN VIR- 
qmnta. (See 11 8S. xii. 339; 12 S. i. 9.)—Mr. 
Henry I. Hutton of Warrenton, Virginia, 
writes me under date of Dec. 23, 1915, as 
follows :— 


“T wrote you some time ago about one Sybil 
Halley marrying Jesse Peake, which was taken 
from some old amily records in Kentucky; but 
last week I went to Fairfax Courthouse (Virginia) 
and found a marriage contract between Sybil 
Halley and Wm. Harrison Peake, made and re- 
corded in 1791; so this is positive proof that his 
name as last given[in another letter] is correct. 
The contract was witnessed by his brother John 
Peake, and her father James Halley.” 


EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 
1200 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S. 

















Oucries. 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mip-NINETEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 
FoR Boys.—I am extremely interested in 
the history, &c., of the old penny weekly 
numbers of “ dreadfuls,’’ boys’ periodicals, 
and similar literature of the forties, fifties, 
sixties, and seventies. 

Have any articles or answers appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ bearing on the subject, or on the 
old-fashioned “‘ penny-a-liner” writer of 
those decades ? I believe something of this 
nature has appeared somewhere, but I 
cannot trace it. I have searched through 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Boase’s ‘Biography,’ and also Allibone’s 
* English and American Literature,’ and can 
find mention only of Percy B. St. John and 
his father and brothers, E. J. Brett (Boys 
of England), and W. S. Hayward. There 
was, however, a multitude of similar authors, 
such as Bracebridge Hemyng (Jack Harka- 
way), Chas. Stevens, R. Proctor, Geo. and 
William Emmett, Chas. Fox, E. Harcourt 
Burrage, and Chas. Ross, who knocked about 
Fleet Street in the old days of journalism, 
and whose works I occasionally come across. 

Any information will be gratefully re- 
ceived by FRANK JAY. 

St. Malo, 21 Fircroft Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


{Much information on the subject will be found in 
Mr. RautpH Tuomas’s series of articles dealing 
with Sir John Gilbert, J. F. Smith, and The 
London Journal. See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 
a aan x. 102, 144, 183, 223, 262, 292, 301, 318, 328, 
oi; . 


Tuomas Hotcrorr: Two ANECDOTES IN 
THE ‘ Memorrs.’—There are two anecdotes 
in Holeroft’s ‘ Memoirs’ which I should like 
to have explained :— 


“ 30th [October, 1798)...... Young S——, and B——’s 
nephew, came in their fathers’ name to ask for 
orders. Both families are rich, but I complied 
and procured them. B—— and N——. M.P., being 
at Brighton, where Major R—— was, N—— praised 
the Major as a man of great information, his 
friend, and one with whom B—— ought to be 
intimate. B—— said, they had met and syroken, 
and as there could be no great harm, he would 
weiner ig N—— to visit R——. They happened 
to meet him, and R—— presently took occasion 
to tell N——, that, from the principles he pro- 
fessed, and the speeches he had made in parlia- 
ment, he could not but consider him as an enemy 
to his King and country, he therefore desired they 
might have no more intercourse. B—— laughed at 
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N—- and his friend, but remarked the Major was: 
an honest man, for most people would have said 
as much when he was absent, without the courage 
to declare such sentiments to his face”’ (iii. 

And if the filling-in of the names B ” 
N——, M.P., and Major R of Brighton 
is very simple to some person who has the 
same anecdote related in some other book, 
I can propose another passage :— 

**96th [December, 1798]...... Walked with B—r 
to see P——, whose hands are excessively burned by 
extinguishing fire, which had caught his wife’s 
clothes, and must certainly have burned her to 
death. His resolution was considerable. When 
the wife of B——r was sitting for her picture, 
B— related the following anecdote. At the 
time of the last procession, he was painting K. G., 
who asked if he intended to see the sight. B- 
answered in the affirmative. ‘It will be very fine, 
B—,, very fine.’ The day after, when sitting, he 
again said, ‘ Well, B——, did you see the procession, 
B 2’ The painter answered he had. ‘How 
did you like it, B——? How did you like it?’ 
‘Exceedingly.’ ‘Had you a good sight, B——?’ 
*A very good one. I saw it from a one pair of 
stairs, on the top of Ludgate Hill.’ ‘That must 
have been very fine, very fine indeed, B—. 
wish I had been in your place. I should like to 
have seen it myself. But I could see.nothing but 
the back of the coachman.’” 

And these further problems as to B——, 
B r, P , and the procession I leave 
also in the hands of my readers. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY. 

52 West 126 Street, New York City. 


ARTHUR WEBSTER, DANcER.—Ben Web- 
ster, the actor, had a half-brother, Arthur 
Webster, whe danced with his sister Clara 
in the late thirties as ‘‘ Master Arthur and 
Miss Clara.’’ Until Miss Webster’s tragic 
death in 1845 they were constantly together 
in ballets ‘and pantomimes. When did 
Arthur Webster die ? J. M. BuLiocs. 

123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


HERALDRY.—Will some reader skilled in 
heraldry oblige me by telling me what 
family bore the arms, Paly of six azure and 
or, @ chief gules, about the end of the 
fifteenth century ? I am nearly sure ‘that 
the coat belonged to an Italian family, 
probably Venetian. H. C. L. Morris. 

The Steyne, Bognor. 


Epwarp WortLey Montacu, 1713-76.— 
(1) When and where was he born? The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxxviii. 237-40, says in 
the summer of 1713, and another authority 
says in October, 1713. (2) What was the 
name of “‘ the woman much his senior, and 
of no social position,’’ whom he married ? 
When and where did this marriage take 
place ?. (3) Who was the mother of his son 




















Edward Wortley Montagu? G. F. R. B. 
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WoopEN Hats.—Amongst the trades 
enumerated in Mr. W. J. Hardy’s ‘ Middlesex 
County Records’ (London, 1908) is that of 
a wooden-hat maker (p. 3). I wish to know 
whether these hats were made by cementing 
together wooden shavings, somewhat after 
the manner in which straw hats are now 
made, or were they turned out of the solid ? 
Samuel Smiles, in his ‘ Lives of Boulton and 
Watt,’ tells a story about the first meeting 
between William Murdock and Matthew 
Boulton, when the young Scotchman came 
to Soho seeking work. Boulton was at- 
tracted by the hat which Murdock was 
dangling in his hand, and asked what it 
was made of. Murdock in reply said that 
it was made of wood, and that he turned it 
in @ lathe of his own invention. Doubts 
have been cast upon the truth of this story, 
but, if it can be shown that the articles 
made by the wooden-hat makers in Mr. 
Hardy’s list were turned out of the solid, 
the story may, I think, be accepted, though 
a head-covering of that description would be 
most uncomfortable. R. B.. P. 


“Coat aND  Conpucr Monery.’— 
Charles I. took sundry extraordinary methods 
of raising money, one of which was “ coat 
and conduct money” from every county. 
The phrase “‘ coat and conduct money ”’ is 
mentioned, but not explained, under “ coat ”’ 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and I can get no explana- 
tion elsewhere. Can any reader explain it, 
or say where an explanation is to be found ? 
A reply direct, or through ‘N. & Q.,’ will 
be much esteemed. R. BURNETT. 

2 Rubislaw Place, Aberdeen. 


THE TURKISH CRESCENT AND STAR.—Can 
any one give me precise information as to 
the origin of the Turkish badge, the crescent 
and star? I have seen it somewhere asserted 
that the crescent was assumed as a Turkish 
emblem after the taking of Constantinople 
in 1453, and that it was found by the victors 
on some antique altar (of Selene 2). 

N. Powtett, Col. 


HAWTHORN Hive or Hytue, co. DurRHAM. 
—A writer in a contemporary has recently 
stated that he inclines to the belief that the 
place was called Hawthorn Hive in the first 
instance. Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ please 
give their views on the correct spelling and 
its derivation ? A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden. 


THE Rev. Rowianp Hitz was buried in 
Surrey Chapel in 1833. Surrey Chapel has 
since been demolished. What has become 
of Rowland Hill ? W. S. 








Sone WaNnTED.—Can any reader give me 
the whole of a song I used to hear in the 
North of England about thirty or forty 
years ago? It began :— 

When I was a schoolboy aged ten 
It was precious little Greek 1 knew, 
and each verse ended with :— 
“There ’ll be time enough for that,” said I. 
Or can any reader tell me where I can find 
@ copy of the words ? M.D. 


“MonTaBYN”’: MEANING WANTED.— 
What is the meaning of this word, which 
occurs in a passage of Hall’s ‘ Triumphant 
Reign of King Henry VIII.,’ in which he is 
said to have worn on his head “a chapeau 
montabyn”’ ? Neither the ‘New English 
Dictionary ’” nor -Halliwell - Phillipps’s 
‘Archaic Dictionary’ throws any light on 
the question; nor does Littré’s French 
Dictionary. ERNEST Law. 

The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 


THE SEconD WIFE OF JOHN MOYLE OF 
EAsSTWELL, KentT.—According to the pedi- 
grees of the Moyles of Eastwell, the second 
wife of this man was a daughter of Sir 
Robert Drury of Essex ; but in the Inquisition 
post mortem taken at Wye about Nov. 11, 
17 Hen. VII. (1501), and which has been 
recently printed, he is stated to have married, 
about June, the 22nd year of Edward IV., 
Anne Darcy, and Giles Moyle, his son and 
heir, is said to be aged 15 years and more. 
Is Darcy a misreading for Drury ? I have 
not seen the original at the Record Office, 
but quote from the printed copy. He is 
said in the pedigree to have had seven other 
children by the daughter of Sir Robert 
Drury, among them Sir Thomas Moyle. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207 Kingston Road, Teddington. 


St. ANTHONY IN ROSELAND, CORNWALL.— 
This was a cell of the Augustinian Conventual 
Priory of Plympton, Devon. Is it known 
when and by whom it was founded? Ac- 
cording to Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ (1846 
edition, vi. p. 52) it ‘‘ was supplied with two 
monks only.” JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Sim Rosert Carey’s Ripe.—Queen Eliza- 
beth died early on March 24, 1603. Sir 
Robert Carey started from Richmond Palace 
at close on 9 o’clock the same morning In 
order to convey the news to James at 
Holyrood, arriving there on the evening of 
the 26th. Perhaps some of your readers 
could furnish particulars of this wonderful 
ride, and give names of works where details 
might be found as to the route he took. 
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I have been told that a road used to exist 
from the Palace through what is now the 
Old Park, and on through Kew Gardens 
to Brentford Ferry, a very old ferry, which 
would probably be the way he cae 


GERALD GRrIFFIN.—Before me lies @& 
volume containing some interesting sonnets 
and lyrics by Gerald Griffin, Esq., published 
in Belfast in 1851. Among the best of the 
lyrics are ‘Orange and Green,’ a touching 
story in verse; ‘ Once I had a True Love,’ 
and ‘I Love my Love in the Morning,’ a 
very beautiful one this. There are eleven 
sonnets (four double sonnets), of which the 
most meritorious are ‘To his Native Glens,’ 
‘To a Friend,’ ‘ The Future’ (a fine piece of 
self-revelation), and ‘In Remembrance of 
his Sister.’ The writer seems to have 
visited London, and to have been over- 
whelmed with sorrows and misfortunes. I 
should like a short account of him. 

M. L. R. BrEsiar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 

(Gerald Griffin died in 1840. The 185] volume is a 
= of his poems. See the notice of him in the 
os <1 or ‘Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Litera- 

re. 


*PaRaAPET” = FoorpatuH. — The word 
“parapet ”’ is used verbally in Liverpool as 
@ synonym for “ footpath,” and is even so 
used in newspapers and books. In Man- 
chester, thirty miles away, such a use is 
unknown. At Earlestown, halfway between 
the two towns, the word is occasionally 
heard in this connexion. Is it so used in 
any other part of England ? 

ARTHUR Bowes. 

[At 10 S. x. 366 Mr. Prerpornt discussed this 
use at some length, and gave a quotation showing 
that the word had been used in French in the 
same sense in ‘ Recueil des Villes Ports d’Angle- 
terre,’ &c,, 1766. He expressed the opinion that 
this English use was confined to Lancashire.] 


THE ONION-FLUTE.—What is this in- 
strument, and whence its name ? 
ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


Str CHRISTOPHER CoRWEN.—Can any 
information be vouchsafed about Sir Chris- 
topher Corwen, knighted when Anne Boleyn 
was crowned ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Rev. Jonn Gaskin, M.A.—I should be 
glad of as full particulars as possible of the 
above person, who was Rector of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Bedford, from 1850 to 1852. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 





Replies. 
STUART, COUNT D’ALBANIE. 


(12 8. i. 110, 156.) 


Tue case of Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie, and his elder brother, John 
Stolberg Sobieski Stuart, has always seemed 
to me one of the most fascinating mysteries 
of the nineteenth century. They alleged, 
or suggested, that their father, Thomas 
Allen, Lieut. R.N., who passed as the second 
son of Admiral Carter Allen, R.N., was, in 
fact, the son of Chas. Edward Stuart, ‘‘ the 
Young Pretender,” by his marriage with 
Princess Louise of Stolberg, that he was 
born in 1773, was confided to and adopted by 
Admirai Allen as his own son. If this were 
true, they were the legitimate heirs of the 
House of Stuart; and when they first 
appeared in the Highlands about 1828, they 
were warmly received by representatives of 
the old Jacobite families, including the 
tenth Earl of Moray, the fourteenth Earl 
Lovat, the Marquis of Bute, and Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder. The Earl of Lovat built a 
house for them on an island called Eileen 
Aigas, in the centre of the River Beauly in 
Ross-shire, and they spent some years here 
in semi-royal state. An account of this 
period ‘of their career will be found in 
Burgon’s ‘ Memoir of Patrick Fraser-Tytler, 
p- 284. In Scottish society in Edinburgh 
many people believed in their claims, and I 
am informed that they always avoided going 
down to dinner after any peer when dining 
out by waiting in an anteroom, and then 
slipping into their places at table. Their 
resemblance to the Stuarts is stated by 
everybody who knew them to have been 
wonderful, and Mr. Archibald Forbes, who 
knew them in London after 1868, tells us 
that it persisted to the end. Mr. Andrew 
Lang says that it was most striking in a 
photograph taken of the younger brother 
after death, when it could not have been 
affected. He died on Dec. 25, 1880; his 
brother predeceased him on Feb. 13, 1872. 
Although their story has been subjected 
to destructive criticism which seems to 
leave it not a leg to stand on, no one seems 
to be able to explain who they really were, 
whether they had any Stuart blood, and 
what was the origin of their romantic pose. 
Ewald, in his ‘Life of Prince Charles 
Stuart ’ (1875), says, ‘“‘ A clumsier story, 
delusion, or imposture was never conceived,” 





and he calls it an “‘ improbable fable.” Mr. 
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Andrew Lang, in ‘ Pickle the Spy,’ mentions 
that he had access to the papers of the late 
Count d’Albanie, and he leaves them with the 
comment : “ The time has not come to tell 
the whole strange tale of ‘ John Stolberg 
Sobieski Stuart’ and ‘Charles Edward Stuart,’ 
if, indeed, that tale can ever be told.” In 
his ‘ Prince Charles Edward’ (1903) he is 
more definite. He calls their story a 
“legend,” and suggests that they were 
“the victims of megalomania.” He _ re- 
cognizes @ strange kind of sincerity, but 
thinks the phenomena resemble those of 
hysterical illusion. Even then he is unable 
to account for two brothers being similarly 
affected. In another passage he attributes 
their pretensions to ‘‘ an over-indulged habit 
of romantic day-dreaming which acquired 
the force of actual hallucination.” They 
spent many years in Austria, where Charles 
Edward Stuart’s son, Charles Edward Louis 
Philip Casimir Stuart (born 1824, died 1882), 
rose to be a colonel of Austrian cavalry. 
If they were really the sons of a lieutenant, 
and the grandsons of an admiral, in the 
British navy, it is hard to understand why 
they expatriated themselves for nearly 
twenty years in Austria; but this is only 
another of the mysteries of this case. Mr. 
W. Townend, in ‘Descendants of the 
Stuarts’ (second edition), takes the view 
that they were the descendants of Prince 
Charles Edward’s mistress, the Lanarkshire 
lady Clementina Walkinshaw. But after 
she fled from the Prince, owing to his ill- 
treatment, she made in 1767 an affidavit that 
no marriage had ever taken place, and the 
Sobieski-Stuarts claimed to be legitimate 
heirs of the Stuarts. A slashing attack on 
the Sobieski-Stuarts, apropos of their book 
“Tales of the Century’ (1847), appeared 
in The Quarterly Review (vol. Ixxi. p. 57) 
from the pen of Prof. Skene. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes published an article on the brothers, 
under the title of ‘Real or Bogus Stuarts,’ 
in The New Review, 1893, vol. i. p. 72, in 
which he gave some interesting details of 
their later life as habitués of the British 
Museum Reading-Room in the sixties and 
seventies. 


If one may hazard a guess, the claims 
of the brothers and the documents they 
possessed owed something to that busy 
adventurer Dr. Robert Watson, who hanged 
himself in London in 1838. He had been 
private secretary to Lord George Gordon, 
and afterwards, as a member of the London 
Corresponding Society, was forced to fly 
the country. He was appointed by Napoleon 
Principal of the revived Scots College in 





Paris. In 1813 in Rome he secured pos- 
session of three cartloads of papers which had 
been left neglected since the death of their 
owner, Henry, Cardinal of York, brother of 
the “‘ Young Pretender.’”” Watson’s dealings 
with this material are described in The 
Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxix. p. 167, and in 
the introduction to vol. i. of the Stuart 
Papers (Hist. MSS.); and it is clear that 
he had handed over some of the papers to 
various persons as specimens before the 
Prince Regent obtained possession of the 
bulk. Mr. F. H. Groome, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
article on the Sobieski-Stuarts, says that they 
are known to have had dealings with 
Watson; and it is safe to assume that he is 
the “Dr. Beaton’? who appears as the 
authority for the romantic narrative which 
they put forward in their ‘ Tales of the Cen- 
tury.” Mr. Groomealso wrote on their case, 
under the title of ‘ Monarchs in Partibus,’ in 
The Bookman, September, 1892; and there is 
an article by Mr. Henry Jenner (which I 
have not seen) in The Genealogical Magazine, 
May, 1897. The earliest reference to their 
claims appeared in The Catholic Magazine 
in 1843. Other references will be found in 
Chambers’s Journal, May, 1844 ; Dr. Doran’s 
‘ London in Jacobite Times,’ vol. ii. p. 390 ; 
Vernon Lee’s ‘Countess of Albany’; and 
‘Under Fourteen Flags,’ vol. ii. p. 146, ‘The 
Legitimist Kalendar’ gives the descendants 
of Charles Edward Stuart, the younger of 
the brothers. R. 8. PENGELLY. 
12 Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park, 8.W. 


1 am grateful for the numerous references 
to your pages, 1877 passim. None of them 
touches the sale of the Count d’Albanie’s 
effects, of which I quoted The Times adver- 
tisement. Can any one tell me how the 
Stuart relics at this sale were regarded—as 
genuine or speculative ? 

Harotp 8. ROGERS. 





Davip Ross (12 S. i. 127).—I believe that 
the marriage of David Ross and Fanny 
Murray took place between June, 1756, and 
March, 1759, but I do not know the exact 
date. The most circumstantial account will 
be found in ‘ Records of my Life,’ by John 
Taylor, i. 362-6. Perhaps the Journals of 
the House of Lords, April 10, 1771 (when 
his appeal for the reversion of the decision 
of the Lords of Session with regard to his 
father’s will was decided), may disclose his 
father’s name. Or it may be found in the 
Records of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
Dec. 23, 1769, and Jan. 27, 1770. 





Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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David Ross, the tragedian, was descended 
from the Ross-shire Earls of Ross through 
the Rosses of Balnagowan (not the present 
Balnagowans, who are Rosses of Hawk- 
head), and through their younger branch, 
Ross of Invercharron (extinct about 1780), 
and their younger branch, Ross of Easter- 
Fearn, whose representative, Alexander, 
Eltonred, in 1684, had a younger son, 
Alexander, of Little Daan. It was he who 
was W.S. in Edinburgh, &c.; he died in 
Gray’s Inn, March 4, 1753, leaving David, the 
tragedian, Edward, William, and Elizabeth. 
David was buried in the churchyard of 
St. James, Piccadilly. That church may 
contain the record of his marriage; or it 
may be found in Mr. F. J. Grant’s ‘ History 
of Society of Writers to the Signet.’ 

M. R. R. McG. G. 


THE EFFECT OF OPENING A CoFFIN (11 S. 
xii. 300, 363, 388, 448, 465; 12 S. i. 91, 113). 
—I am a little surprised that in the corre- 
spondence which has appeared on this subject 
no reference has been made to the remarkable 
case of St. Cuthbert. No sooner had he 
died than, according to the anonymous 
monk of Lindisfarne, his body was wrapped 
in a cerecloth and placed in a stone Coffin, 
A.D. 687. Eleven years after his death, in 
698, the brethren, thinking that nothing 
would be found but his bones, proposed to 
elevate them from the ground and place 
them in levi arca, that they might receive 
more veneration. But, to their amazement, 
they found the body whole and uncorrupt, 
or, as we should say, desiccated. In this 
state the body was seen again in 1104, as 
is fully related by an anonymous writer 
whose account is printed in ‘ Acta SS. Boll.,’ 
March 20, p. 123, sect. 13, and by Reginald 
of Durham, cap. xl. Next, at the desecra- 
tion of the shrine in 1537, the body seems 
to have been in much the same state. For 
the king’s commissioners found it whole and 
uncorrupt ; the circumstances are minutely 
related in ‘ Rites of Durham,’ chap. li. 
Next, when the vault in which it had been 
placed was opened in 1827, the body seems 
to have fallen to pieces, and any remains of 
flesh to have almost entirely perished ; for 
Dr. Raine says that when the vestments had 
been removed, a skeleton was stretched out 
at length before the spectators; the bones 
were all in their proper places, with the 
exception of the fingers and feet bones, 
which were in a state of confusion, and this 
is just what one would expect if the desic- 
cated body had been laid in the grave after 
exposure to the air for some time previous 





to burial. Lastly, when the vault ‘was 
opened in 1899 (see Arche@ologia, vol. lvii.), 
the bones were still ‘“‘ mostly in their right 
places.” They presented a different ap- 
pearance from ordinary dry bones, being 
“uniformly of a deep brownish tint.” 
Periosteum was still odhaciig to some of 
them, and there was much ligamentous 
material, as well as periosteum, still adherent 
to the cervical vertebre and to the skull. 
Also, a shrivelled eyeball dropped out of 
one of the orbits, and a portion of “dry, 
greyish material,” probably desiccated brain, 
fell through the foramen ovale during the 
examination of the skull. These appear- 
ances seemed to leave little or no doubt that 
the remains described were those of the 
body that had been venerated as “ entire” 
all through the Middle Ages. 

But what has been said does not bear 
upon Mr. ACKERMANN’S original inquiry 
further than as adding to the many instances 
recorded of bodies not falling to dust im- 
mediately on exposure. 

Full accounts of the history of St. Cuth- 
bert’s body, with original authorities, may 
be seen in Dr. Raine’s ‘ St. Cuthbert,’ or in 
Monsignor Eyre’s ‘Life’ of the saint. 

Durham. J. T. F. 


The following account of the opening of 
a coffin may be of some interest to your 
readers; it relates to what occurred at the 
demolition of the Bolton Parish Church in 
1866. The vault of the ancient family of 
Anderton of Lostock, the members of which 
were buried during the seventeenth century, 
was then opened, and the particular coffin 
in question was supposed to be that of 
Christopher Anderton of Lostock, buried 
Dec. 14, 1619 :— 


‘““The workman came upon a ledge in the 
eastern wall of the tomb, on which rested a coffin 
containing a human body in such a perfect state 
of preservation that it seemed to have been but 
recently interred. The coffin lid was_ easily 
removed because of its decayed state, when the 
form and features of the inanimate body became 
distinctly visible. The figure was tall, the head 
finely shaped, the teeth sound, but apparently 
aged. The coup d’wil gave the impression that 
the remains were those of a fine, well-grown, and 
aristocratic-looking man. As the earth was 
gradually removed, a curious transformation 
occurred. In two or three minutes after being 
exposed to the air the remains of the apparently 
solid body melted off into the appearance of a 
figure covered with transparent gauze, and the 
next moment, ghost-like, it completely vanished 
away, leaving only the bare dust and the remains 
of the coffin which contained it. On the latter 
being touched it crumbled into pieces, and nothing 
remained except some small fragments of bone 





and the metallic fittings of the coffin. The coffin 
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was of massive oak, not of usual coffin design, but 
more the shape of a coffer or large oblong box. 
The lid was on hinges, and fastened with three 
locks, one of which was secured with a bolt in 
it. The handle was massive and of iron, and 
fixed with brass-headed nails. The bones were 
gathered up and buried in the soil, and the locks 
and handles preserved. One large double tooth 
was saved by way of curiosity,and is now safely 
deposited in the church tower. It measures 
five-eighths of an inch long and seven-eighths of 
an inch in circumierence.”’ 

The Andertons were Roman Catholics, and, 
as lessees of the rectory estates, had the 
right of burial intra magnam capellam, and 
the vault was situated under the Communion 
table in the old church. It is curious to note 
that when the vault was discovered and 
laid bare the Anderton family expressed a 
desire to mark the spot by placing a marble 
stone on it, but permission was refused by 
the vicar and churchwardens. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


In reference to the side issue raised on 
this gruesome subject,»as to a piece of 
leaden pipe being found inserted in a coffin, 
I have heard of a case, when the body was 
in an advanced state of decomposition and 
immediate burial was impossible, of a hole 
being made in the metal coffin and a length 
of pipe inserted and carried out of a window 
to carry off the gas generated, and so prevent 
the coffin being burst open. This may be 
the explanation. W. B.S. 


A COoFFIN-SHAPED GARDEN BED (12 §. i. 
91).—Is not ‘coffin’ for ‘“‘ coffer,’ an 
architectural term, meaning an oblong panel 
of ornamental character (‘N.E.D.’)? The 
French word coffre is used by gardeners in 
a somewhat similar sense (Littré). But this 
is a mere suggestion ; and it is quite possible 
that the so-called “ coffins” may have been 
@ most interesting feature belonging to a 
“park in mourning.” M. de Brunoi, ac- 
cording to Prudhomme (a French author of 
about 1792), had such a park for his mother’s 
death, and “‘ he had barrels of ink sent from 
Paris to put his jets d’eau in mourning also ” 
(quoted by R. Southey in his ‘Common- 
Place Books,’ iii. 779). 

PIERRE TURPIN. 

Folkestone. 


GENNys OF LAUNCESTON AND IRELAND 
(12 8. i. 126).—Some of the Cornish family 
of Gennys or Gennis, which was resident in 
the neighbourhood of Launceston from early 
in the fourteenth century, were tenants on 
the lands there of Pierce Edgcumbe of 
Mount Edgeumbe. Pierce Edgeumbe had a 





Denny, knight banneret, grantee of Tralee 
Castle and the surrounding lands, and died 
in 1648. The Dennys “planted” on their 
Irish estate various tenants of “ British 
race and blood,” most of whom came from 
their own and their relatives’ estates in 
England. Amongst these tenants we find, 
in 1677, John Gennis of Tralee, who was 
probably one of the settlers brought over 
to take the place of those exterminated in 
the rebellion. It is highly probable that 
he was a Gennis from Launceston. The 
names John and William, most common in 
the Tralee family, are also most common, 
with the exception of Nicholas, in the Cornish 
family. See memoir and pedigree of 
Gennis or Ginnisg of Tralee, by the present 
writer, in J. King’s ‘ History of Kerry,’ 
pt. iii. p. 261. f 3 es Fe FD 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117).— 
Your correspondent M.A.Oxon. mentions 
that “in Herts the impounder went by the 
name of the pinner.’’ I was once shooting 
in Northamptonshire, near Kingscliffe, and 
came, with my host, on to @ pound at the 
edge of the so-called “forest.” To my 
casual remark he replied: “‘ Oh, that’s the 
old pin-fold, where they [I think he said} 
used to impound stray beasts.” D. O. 


The pound at Amersham, Bucks, still 
remains. It is situated on the east side of 
the town, on the north side of the main road 
leading to Chalfont St. Giles, and almost 
opposite the turn leading to Coleshill and 
Beaconsfield. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


AN EpicRaM BY JULIUS C#SAR SCALIGER 
(12 S. i. 67, 130).—When writing the second 
line, 
Cui nihil est aliud viuere quam bibere, 
Sealiger was most likely recollecting the 
following words from a comedy of Antiphanes 
of Rhodes :— 

Td de Civ, eiré por, 
ti cote; Td rivev hyp’ eyo. 
They are to be found in Athenzus, i. 22 fF, 
and some lines of the same comedian 
describing the game at ball called ¢avivéa, 
which occur in the same book of the 
‘ Deipnosophists,. 15 a, are quoted by 
Scaliger in his * Poetice,’ I. cap. xviii. That 
Sealiger’s epigram, though quoted by its 
author, does not appear in his collected 
poems is explained by a remark in the 
dedication to Carolus Sevinus of the 
‘Novorum Epigrammatum liber unicus,’ 





daughter Margaret, who married Sir Edward 





Paris, 1533, from which we learn that these 
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epigrams were selected from two thousand 
or more. In the same way the title-page of 
Caspar von Barth’s ‘ Scioppius Excellens,’ 
published in 1612, under the pseudonym of 
Tarreus Hebius (Robert Burton quotes 
from it under that name), informs us that 
these three books of epigrams are selections 
from various parts of thirty books. Barth, 
however, did not spare his readers, and 
next year appeared the ‘ Amphitheatrum 
seriorum jocorum, Libris XXX. Epi- 
grammatum constructum,’ in which there 
are frequent attacks on the epigrammatist 
John Owen. EDWARD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


“ Buicuty”’ (1258. i. 151).—The genesis 
of ‘‘ Blighty” is as follows. From Arabic 
wala (=possess, dominate) come wdli, 


“** governor,” and wildyat, “ government or 
province of a wdli.” In India wildyat has 
acquired the meaning “‘ country ”’ in general, 
and “ foreign country ” in particular. Now 
the foreign country which has most affected 
India in these latter days is Europe; so in 
common Indian parlance wiléyat=‘“* Europe,” 
and especially “ England.” From wildyat is 
regularly formed the adjective wildyatz ; in 
Hindu patois, owing to its preference of 
6 to w, wildyati has become bildti, and the 
British soldier has found “ Blighty ’’ more 
easy to pronounce than this last. Voila 
tout / N. Powtetrt, Col. 


“ Blighty’ is the Hindustani beldti, as 
pronounced in the latest dialect of Seven 
Dials. (Conf. “lidy” and “biby,” for 
“lady” and “baby.”) Beldti is the ad- 
jectival of belat (a broad, as in “ art”’), 
which is a form—popular among many 
Indians—of wildyat, a word originally Arabic 
and adopted into that composite tongue, the 
Urdu or Hindustani. The meaning of 
wilayat is “‘ a foreign country,” and wildyati 
(its adjective) means “ foreign.”” In common 
Indian parlance they are particularly applied 
to England, and thus, when not otherwise 
qualified, they are accepted as synonymous 
with ‘“ England” and “English.” It 
scarcely needs saying that our brave boys at 
the front have picked up these words, beldt 
and belati, from their gallant Indian com- 
rades. 

The permutation of 6b and w or v is, of 
course, common to many languages ; ¢.g., the 
Greek digamma vaw became v in Latin, as 
vis for is and evumforaién. Inthe Romance 


languages the Latin b became v, as the 
French dvoir and the Italian avere for the 
Latin habere. 
&e. 


The Slav Vasili is our Basil, 





-_———. 


As to the strange language at the front of 
the Western seat of war—Tommy Atkins 
has @ most happy knack of converting 
foreign names of all sorts, not French only, 
into English phonetic equivalents; e.g., 
Plug Street, for the Flemish Ploegstraete. 

H. D. Extis. 
Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


A military friend of mine, who has been 
a good deal in India, tells me that ‘‘ Blighty ” 
is an Anglicized corruption of a Hindustani 
word Viliety, signifying Europe. Natives 
all refer to Europe, and England especially, 
as Viliety. Anything European is so called ; 
for example, Viliety pant means “ soda- 
water.’’ So it came about that soldiers in 
India spoke of going home as “ going back 
to Blighty” for many years past. 
WILLOUGHBY MAYCOcK. 


An old soldier recently told me that this 
word was in current use by our regular army 
in India many years ago. I believe that 
“B. B.” is the regular, though unofficial 
description of any non-fatal wound serious 
enough to send its victim back to a base 
hospital—Blighty Boy. 

PRIVATE BRADSTOW. 
[Mr. J. E. Datyas thanked for reply.] 


Heart Buriat: WitiiamM Kine, LL.D., 
PrincipaL OF St. Mary Hatt, Oxrorp 
(11 S. x. 431; 12 S. i. 73, 132, and earlier 
references).—Having been directly invited 
by Mr. Prerpornt to discover ‘‘ whether the 
silver case or vase,” supposed to contain 
Dr. King’s heart, “‘ still exists,’’ I wrote to 
the Provost of Oriel, and subjoin his reply, 
the publication of which he kindly permits: 


Oriel, Feb. 15, 1916. 


My DEAR Provost,—Re Dr. King’s heart. I 
have never seen a ‘‘silver case or vase,” but 
certainly there stood in the north wall of the 
chapel of St. Mary Halla marble vase, which, if 
tradition is to be believed, contained the heart— 
it stood over a marble tablet on which a Latin 
inscription, from Dr. King’s own pen, described 
his character in pleasing terms. After the union 
with Oriel in 1896 the monuments in the chapel 
were all moved into Oriel, and are now in the 
ante-chapel there. 


As to the heart, let me add a reminiscence. It 
was always held that so restless and so turbulent 
was King’s life that after his death the heart went 
on beating in its vase. Now it so happened that 
when I lived in St. Mary Hall the head of my 
bed abutted on the wall in a recess in which the 
vase stood. Rarely, if ever, did I go to 
without hearing a sound as of tapping on the 





wall, the origin of which I could find nothing to 
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explain, except the action of the heart. More 
than that, shortly after I had left the rooms, I 
met my successor in them and expressed the hope 
that he was comfortable. ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘in 
every way—but did you ever hear a curious kind 
of tapping on the wall near your bedhead ? ” 
** But,” I said, ‘‘ you know what that is ? ” 
‘Indeed, I do not, and cannot imagine.” 
‘That is the heart of Dr. King.” 
Can further proof be needed of the truth of 
the tradition ? 
I remain, my dear Provost, 
Always yours sincerely, 
L. R. PHELPS. 
The Rev. the Provost, Queen’s College. 
JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


On the north wall of Combe Florey Church, 
West Somerset, is a stone slab of thirteenth- 
century work, with the following inscription 
in Lombardic letters: “‘+ LE: QvVER: 
DAME: MAUD DE: MERRIETE: NONAYNE: 
DE: CANNYNTVNE:” 

Beneath is a flat stone with an open cavity 
of a shape and size just sufficient to hold the 
heart; whatever covering there was has 
disappeared. Canyngton Priory of Bene- 
dictine Nuns, now a Roman Catholic 
Industrial School, and three miles north- 
west of Bridgwater, was founded in the 
reign of King Stephen, about 1138, by Robert 
de Curci. Tradition gives Cannington as 
the birthplace of Fair Rosamund, and avers 
that she received her education at its 
Priory. The de Merriete family lived at 
Hestercombe, near Taunton. The Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, in an interesting paper in 
vol. xi. of the Proceedings of the Somerset- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Society, says :— 

“The act to which the inscription refers was 
exemplified only in the case of a few persons of 
Superior rank and consequence; and, although 
the Sisterhoods of that day included an abundant 
proportion of such, a similar instance is of the 
greatest rarity. Nor did the Church ever look 
kindly upon a practice which necessarily involved 
a violation of that body which had been the 
recipient of the Sacraments, and was consigned 
to the grave in sure and certain hope of a future 
resurrection. It would appear, however, that 
the members of the lady’s family were more than 
ordinarily in favour of it, for, singularly enough, 
I have found in Bishop John de Drokenesford’s 
Register the discharge of a sentence of ex- 
communication passed on Sir John de Meriet for 
the removal! of the heart from the corpse of his 
deceased wife, when a penance was enjoined for 
the same by order of Berengarius, Bishop of 
Tusculum, the Pope’s penitentiary, and it was 
further directed that the heart should be interred 
with the body from which it had been taken. 
The absolution was dated at Woky, the 28th of 


March, 1314.” 
j CLEMENT D. E. Maret. 
Stoke-Courcy Vicarage. 


A modern instance of heart burial occurred 
in connexion with the third Marquis of Bute 
(1847-1900). He died on Oct. 8, 1900, at 
Dumfries House ; his body was laid in the 
chapel by the shore at Mount Stuart, and, 
in obedience to the instructions he had left, 
his heart was conveyed to Jerusalem and 
buried on the Mount of Olives in the presence 
of his family on Nov. 13 following. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TAVOLARA : MORESNET : GousT (? LIVIA): 
ALLEGED SMALL REPUBLICS (12 S. i. 42, 129). 
—The meaning of the first few lines of 
A. V. D. P.’s reply is not very clear :— 

““Tavolara certainly appears to have claims 
to rank with Moresnet as a microscopic territory 
a la San Marino and Andorra, but probably, at 
the best, with not a tithe of the diplomatic status 
and official circumstance of these.” 

This must mean that Moresnet and 
Tavolara may have some, though very little, 
‘diplomatic status and official circum- 
stance.” The latter term is vague. 

But as far as I have been able to discover, 
neither Moresnet nor Tavolara has any, or 
could have any, diplomatic status whatever. 
Moresnet is, or was before the war, a territory 
subject to a joint administration of Prussia 
and Belgium, pending a final settlement :— 

‘“* As soon as Belgium and Prussia come to an 
agreement on the question, the little land will 
belong, without further ado, to one or the other. 
The municipality meanwhile owns two suzerains, 
neither of the countries mentioned having 
renounced their claim to the whole, whilst their 
mutual rights are duly respected and enforced.” — 
Times, Aug. 25, 1903, s.v. Gaming Tables in 
‘ Neutral Moresnet.’ 

A. V. D. P.’s extract from J. W. Tyndale’s 
‘ The Island of Sardinia’ is very interesting, 
but at most it shows that the “ king” of 
Tavolara was only a king pour rire. It 
says nothing about the alleged republic. 

Neither Moresnet nor Tavolara appears 
to have the slightest claim to independence, 
or to have a vestige of diplomatic status. 

Andorra and San Marino are acknowledged 
republics, and have been such for many 
centuries. 

The former, under the joint protection 
of Fiance and the Bishop of la Seo de Urgel, 
has its council of twenty-four members, 
elected equally by the six parishes. The 
latter, surrounded by Italian territory, 
may be said to be under the protection of 
Italy, with which kingdom it made a treaty 
of friendship and commerce in 1862, which 
was slightly modified in 1872. 

Andorra has, I believe, no diplomatic 








representatives, no coinage or postage 
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stamps of its own, whereas San Marino has 
issued some money, has its own postal 
arrangements, and its own postage stamps. 
It has an order called “‘The Equestrian 
Order of Civil and Military Merit of San 
Marino,” founded in 1859. See ‘The 
Republic of San Marino,’ translated by 
W. W. Tucker, Patrician of the Republic, 
Cambridge (U.S. America), 2nd ed., 1880, 
n. 167 (a translation of ‘Saint-Marin: ses 
Institutions, son Histoire,’ par le Comte C. 
de Bruc, Chargé d’Affaires de la République 
ce St. Marin & Paris, 1876). See also ‘ San- 
Marino la Plus Ancienne des Républiques 
Modernes,’ par Paul de Cazeneuve, Paris, 
1887, p. 105. 

San Marino has its representatives in 
many countries, e.g., in France, at Paris, 
Bordeaux, Lyon, Marseille, &c. On the 
cecasion of the coronation of King 
Edward VII. the Captains Regent of the 
Republic of San Marino, which was repre- 
sented at the ceremonies by a special envoy, 
offered to his Majesty the Grand Cross of 
the San Marino Order, which was graciously 
accepted, and acknowledged in an autograph 
letter couched in the most friendly terms. 
See The Times and The Standard of Sept. 6, 
1902. 

The Standard of the above date records 
that on Sept. 4, 1902, the day of the National 
Féte of San Marino, an enthusiastic reception 
was given there to the Chevalier (now 
Commendatore) Arthur Serena, Consul 
General of the Republic in London, on 
which occasion our National Anthem was 
played, amid great cheering. 

I visited San Marino, a most interesting 
republic, in 1914. Andorra I have not seen. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘THE Brazon OF GENTRIE’ (12 S. i. 127). 
—A full account of this Llizabethan heraldic 
treatise, compiled by John Ferne, gentleman, 
and printed in London by John Windet for 
Andrew Maunsell, 1586, appears in Thomas 
Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca MHeraldica’ (1822), 
pp. 31-3. It is dedicated to (inter altos) 
“*the honourable Assemblyes of the Innes of 
Court, especially the Society of the Inner 
Temple,” Ferne being, like myself, a 
member of that Inn. 

He was subsequently knighted (temp. 
James I.), and died in 1610, leaving several 
sons, of whom the youngest, Henry, became 
Bishop of Chester in 1661. 

I would also refer your correspondent to 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1792, 
pp- 417-18, and to Wood’s ‘ Athen.,’ i. 365. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 





The date of this work is 1586, and the 
author Sir John Ferne. (See p. 391 of my 
‘Index to B.P.C., 1897-1906,’ for a number 
of copies sold in the open market during that 
period.) Ferne was knighted in 1604, 
among the favoured followers of King 
James. He was Keeper of the Signet in 
Scotland, and died about 1610. 

Wn. Jacaarp, Lieut. 


The book to which YGREc refers is :— 

“The | Blazon of | Gentrie: | Deuided into 
two parts. |The first named |The Glorie of 
Generositie. |The second, | Lacyes Nobilitie. | 
Comprehending discourses of | Armes and of 
Gentry. | Wherein is treated of the beginning, | 
parts, and degrees of Gentlenesse, with | her 
lawes: Of the Bearing, and Blazon of | Cote- 
Armors : Of the Lawes of Armes, | and of Combats. 

| Compiled by Iohn Ferne | Gentleman, for the 
instruction of all | Gentlemen bearers of Armes, 
whome | and none other this worke | concerneth. 
| At London, | Printed by John Windet, for | 
Toby Cooke. | 1586.” 

An account of this book and of the 
author, who was knighted in 1603 or 1604, 
will be found in Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,’ p. 31. See also the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

J. P. R. 


This book was published by J. Windet in 
1586. It was written by John Ferne, a 
student of the Inner Temple. He was 
knighted in 1604, and was afterwards M.P. 
for Boroughbridge. There is an account of 
him in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy.’ H. J. B. CLemeEnts. 


“Domus Crucrata” (12 8. i. 127).—Was 
not this a hospital, or almshouse, for the 
reception of poor members of the militant 
orders ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘THE DECAMERONE’ (12 S. i. 126).—I am 
unable to consult the reprint of the 1620 
version in the “Tudor Translations” (London, 
1909, ed. by Charles Whibley, with intro- 
duction by Edward Hutton), which probably 
gives details as to the source of the sub- 
stituted novella, iii. 10. In his ‘ Giovannt 
Boccaccio: a Biographical Study ’ (London, 
1910), Mr. Hutton merely says (p. 315) that 
‘a harmless Scandinavian tale” has taken 
the place of the original. H. O. 


The story substituted by the anonymous 
author of the first English translation of 
Boceaccio’s ‘ Decamerone’ (1620) for the 
indecent tale of the tenth of the third day 
is certainly not by Boccaccio. I do not, 
however, know from what souree it 1 
derived. A. Cottinacwoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey. 
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““ GOVERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE, OF THE 
PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE” (12 8. i. 127).— 
This has been already dealt with at 10 S. ix. 
10, by an American. It is desirable to copy 
out what is there stated :— 

‘On p. 176 of ‘ The Recollections of Abraham 
Lincoln,’ by Ward H. Lamon, edited by Dorothy 
Lamon, Chicago (McClurg, 1895), is this :— 

“*In the preface to the old Wycliffe Bible 
published A.D. 1324 [sic] is the following de- 
claration : ‘‘ This Bible is for the government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
which language is identical with that employed 
by Mr. Lincoln in his Gettysburg speech.’ ” 

The writer of this requested to have the 
quotation from the Bible verified, but I 
believe it has not been verified in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


It is as well to give the exact words used 
by Mr. Lincoln in the speech referred to, 
delivered at Gettysburg on Nov. 19, 1863, 
as it will be seen that the language is not 
identical, and also that the heading of the 
query is not correct: “‘ That government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” I have 
taken this from a most useful little book 
called ‘Who Said That’; and in the new 
edition of Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
tenth edition, 1914, p. 532, the quotation 
from the speech is given in exactly the 
same words. 

It is not without interest, I think, to 
note what Daniel Webster said in addressing 
the Senate on Jan. 25, 1830, when, in speak- 
ing of the United States Government, he 
used this language :— 

“It is, sir, the people’s constitution, the people’s 
government ; made for the people ; made by the 
people; and answerable to the people. The 
people of the United States have declared that 
this constitution shall be the supreme law.”— 


‘ Webster’s Speeches,’ vol. i. p. 410, eighth edition, 
Boston, 1848. 


Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


The noble oration which Abraham Lincoln 
delivered on Nov. 19, 1863, when dedicating 
the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, ends 
with the words: ‘‘ Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” There was no 
novelty in the idea, which only expressed 
the natural aspiration of a democracy, but 
it had never before been expressed with such 
force and conciseness. I do not think that 


it is likely to be found in Wvclif, because, 
although he anticipated some of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, he was hardly likely 
to have anticipated those of the French 
Revolution. 
Swansea. 


Davip SALMON. 





This is a modern saying of which Abraham 
Lincoln was the author. It occurs in the 
famous speech which he made on Nov. 19, 
1863, on the occasion of the consecration of 
part of the Gettysburg battlefield as a burial- 
ground for those who had fallen in the fight. 
This was the conclusion of the speech :-— 


“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these 
honoured dead we take increased devotion to the 
cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that the dead shall not have died in vain—that the 
nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom—and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

The sister nations that constitute the British 
Empire may well resclve, at this critical 
moment, to go forward animated by the 
spirit of the Gettysburg speech. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


THE EMERALD AND Cuastity (12 S. i. 125). 
—The Euphuists made play with the 
steadfastness of the emerald. Robert 
Greene, in his *‘ Orpharion,’ 1599, says of 
certain women :— 

‘““These had....their eares open to vertue, 

their harts subiect to loue, but onely stamped 
with one Carracter, resembling the Emeraulde, 
that neuer looseth the first impression nor 
admitteth any other.’”—‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, 
vol. xii. p. 12. 
This character of steadfastness naturally 
associated it with chastity. In * Mamillia,’ 
pt. i., 1583, Greene wrote: “‘ that as there is 
a chagable Polipe, so there is a sted fast 
Emerauld, that there was as well a Lucreece, 
as a Lais’”’ (*‘ Works,’ ed. Grosart, vol. ii. 
p- 17). G. L. APPERSON. 


“PoPpIngAY”’: “‘ PapaGer”’ (11 S. xii. 
440, 509; 12 S. i. 53).—The Continental 
term papaget became converted into the 
English “‘ popinjay ” by popular etymology, 
through confusion with the jay, a talkative 
bird ; while the letter » seems to have crept 
in, as in “nightingale” (A.-S. néhtegale), 
** messenger,’ and other words, by virtue of 
what is known as “‘ nunnation”’ in Middle 
English substantives. Papagei, in medieval 
Latin papagallus, is not believed to be 
derived from either the Arabic babagha or 
the Persian bapgha, a parrot ; on the contrary, 
these forms are apparently loan-words to 
those languages from the Spanish papagoyo, 
which, like other European types, harks 
back to some primitive African root, the 
precise origin of which it would be unprofit- 
able to seek, inasmuch as it is almost cer- 
tainly of onomatopeic birth, 
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I may state incidentally that the popular 
terms ‘‘ Poll” and ‘‘ Polly ’’ as pet names for 
Mary appear to me (see 10 8S. xii. 405) to 
have originated from the Latin pullam or 
pullum, the young of an animal, especially 
of horses, peacocks, bees, fowls, &c. In 
Walloon, a purely Romance tongue, evolved 
from Latin quite independently of literary 
French, this word became polle, also the 
young of an animal. To quote my former 
yemarks, loc. cit. :— 

* A young parrot would naturally be called ‘a 

pretty poll,’ and as naturally learn to repeat the 
phrase ; while the same appellation might redi- 
cated of an image of the Virgin, the word being 
used in Walloon for maidens generally.” 
This etwmology is, I think, greatly to be 
preferred to the conjectural Molly-Polly, 
Meg-Peg theory as regards the name 
Mary. 

In Latin, besides being applied in the 
senses already noted, pullus was used as a 
term of endearment in speaking of animal 
pets. Thus in the ‘ Casina’ of Plautus we 
have : ‘‘ Meus pullus passer, mea columba ”’ ; 
so I think it is a fair assumption that the 
genesis of that familiar name Polly may be 
far more ancient than is generally supposed 
at the present time. 

As to “ parrot,’’ the most likely solution 
of its etymology—for it presents many 
difficulties in relation to the French Pierrot— 
seems through the secondary type parakeet, 
Italian parachetto, diminutive of parroco, a 
parson, just as French moineau, a sparrow, 
comes from moine, a monk. Either this, or 
the Spanish periquito, diminutive of perico, 
a wig, in allusion to the bird’s peculiar 
headgear, may be the actual source. Perico 
is also one of the familiar Spanish variants of 
Pedro, Peter. Personally, I should favour 
the Italian derivation of this word. 

N. W. Hirt. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 S. i. 128). 
—From the ‘ Life of George Hartley,’ by 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, we learn that this careful 
investigator doubted the well-quoted story 
of Cleopatra’s costly draught. He recorded 
the following interesting facts :— 


‘*Shell-fish pearls are not nearly so easily 
dissolved in strong vinegar as the interesting tale 
of Cleopatra having taken a large pearl from her 
ear, and after having dissolved it in vinegar 
drunk it to the health of her lover Antony, would 
lead us to believe ; for during our experiments we 
have learned that not only does it take many 
days to dissolve out the mineral constituents of a 
large pearl in cool vinegar, but that it even 
requires several hours to extract the mineral 
matter by boiling vinegar, from a pearl no 





bigger than a garden pea. While in neither 
case, moreover, can the pearl be then made 
to disappear, as from the fact of the organic 
matrix of a pearl being wholly insoluble in 
vinegar, even after every particle of the earthy 
substance has been removed, it still remains 
in the same shape, bulk, and almost iden- 
tical appearance as before. Hence we fear 
that if the Cleopatra legend is to be believed at 
all, it requires considerable modifications ere it 
can be brought into harmony with scientific 
truth. There is indeed only one way in which a 
large pearl, such as that which Cleopatra is said 
to have employed, could be dissolved in vinegar 
at a supper table, and that is by having it com- 
pletely pulverized by a hard hammer and a 
strong arm before applying the vinegar to it. 
For once the mineral constituents of a pearl have, 
been reduced to the state of an impalpable 
powder they not only readily dissolve, but 
effervesce like a seidlitz-powder—though much 
less strongly—when brought into contact with 
strong vinegar, and thus, on their being diluted 
with water, may be transformed into what might 
be called a cooling lover’s potion.”—From an 
article quoted pp. 303, 304. 
St. SwrrHin. 


As acetic acid, which constitutes the sour 
element of vinegar, acts as a powerful 
solvent both of gum resins and also of 
metallic oxides, such as copper, I think there 
can be little doubt that such a substance as 
pearl or mother-of-pearl would dissolve in 
vinegar. A. R. BayLey. 


‘THE GENTLEMAN’S CALLING’ (11 S. xii, 
27, 87, 487).—* The Gentleman’s Calling’ is 
attributed at the British Museum, interroga- 
tively, to Humphrey Henchmann, Bishop first 
of Salisbury (Oct. 28, 1660), and then of 
London, who lived from 1592 until 1675. But 
the Catalogue does not mention the edition 
of 1664, which one finds in the Bodleian 
Library. There the book is attributed to 
Dr. Richard Allestree. That edition con- 
tains a letter recommending it to Mr. 
Garthwait, the publisher, at the end of 
which occur the words: ‘‘ Sarum, 27 Octob. 
1659. Your assured Friend, Hum. H.” 
Does the fact that he was oppressed by the 
Cromwellites account for his not avowing 
himself the author of the treatise ? Has it 
been proved to be the work of Allestree ? 

E. S. Dopeson. 

The Oxford Union Society. 


Srickine-PiasTeER Portraits (12 S, i- 
109, 153).—Mrs. Nevill Jackson, in her book 
on silhouettes, does not mention sticking- 
plaster as having been used for cutting 
portraits. However, she gives a quotation 
ifrom Swift’s ‘ Miscellanies’ (1745), vol. x- 
_p. 204, describing how ‘‘ Lady Betty ” takes 
_® portrait in silk. MERVARID. 
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Motes on Books. 


The Dialect of Hackness (North-East Yorkshire), 
with Original Specimens and a Word-List. By 
G. H. Cowling, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press, 9s. net.) 


PREVIOUSLY interested in Yorkshire and its 
idiosyncrasies, and favourably known for the 
vivid delineation presented in his study of ‘A 
Yorkshire Tyke,’ Mr. Cowling may be accepted as a 
trustworthy guide regarding the particular dialect 
which he has chosen to a The task he 
set himself when he decided to undertake a 
grammar of a rural folk was by no means a light 
one. He admits that the elucidation presented 
many difficulties, and he shows the right spirit of 
the student and the assiduous specialist when he 
says that he is doubtful of having been entirely 
successful at all points. In a case of this kind 
finality is hardly possible, and it is always satis- 
factory to get a large, minute, and well-measured 
survey, even if occasionally we find no more than 
approximate results. With Mr. Cowling one is 
never at a loss to discover what principles of 
discussion he favours, what traditions he has 
examined and carefully defined, what comparisons 
he has instituted, and the character of the con- 
clusions he has drawn. The consequence is that 
we rise from a perusal of his volume with the 
conviction that it makes a genuine and luminous 
contribution to the scientific exposition of Nor- 
thern English. 

“‘ Hackness,’’ says Mr. Cowling, “is a small 
village on the upper reaches of the Derwent, and 
its dialect agrees, as far as my ear is a judge, with 
that which I have heard in Staintondale, Fyling- 
dales, Goathland, and Brompton.’ Thus the 
speech expounded here is obviously prevalent 
over an area large enough to warrant the assump- 
tion that it is a dialect, and not merely a local 
patois. Naturally, as it is at the present time, it 
has peculiarities that to some extent differentiate 
its characteristics from the basis whence it has 
been evolved, while essentially it remains the mode 
of expression that has prevailed in the Same region 
for centuries. Thus it is pleasant to feel, as we 
do in reading these pages, that we can look back 
from this exposition in a direct line to the writers 
of the fourteenth century, as these are repre- 
sented by the Early English Psalter, the York 
Plays, and Richard Rolle of Hampole. Broadly, 
the dialect belongs to the grand division of our 
language which was long spoken and written, 
and which, to some extent, still has both colloquial 
and literary value, in the North of England and 
the Scottish Lowlands. When the late Sir James 
Murray produced his standard work, ‘ The Dialect 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland,’ he definitely 
said that ‘“‘ Barbour at Aberdeen, and Richard 
Rolle de Hampole, near Doncaster, wrote for 
their several countrymen in the same identical 
dialect.’ This statement, defensible as regards 
gaad general lines of comparison, is challenged 

y Mr. Cowling, because of certain peculiarities of 
pronunciation that respectively mark the extremes 
thus confidently identified. . With such diver- 


gences, he avers, Middle Scots and Middle York- 
shire cannot be scientifically considered the same 
dialect; and he adds that a comparison of 
modern forms ‘“‘ would doubtless reveal other 
Points of difference.’ Obviously his contention is 









acute and plausible, while it is also possible to 
say that the family likeness prevails, and is not 
substantially impaired by the inevitable develop- 
ment of individual features. 

Utilizing, as a convenient basis of study, ‘ The 
Pricke of Conscience’ and other Early English 
works, Mr. Cowling has apparently mingled freely 
with the peasantry of these days, and patiently 
peice ay the continuous relationship of their 
speech to his chosen standards of comparison. 
Like other dialectal investigators, he emphasizes 
the importance of getting mto close touch with 
comparatively untutored folk, for these will 
always be found to represent most accurately 
the traditional forms of expression which have 
come to them as their natural heritage. The 
= the newspaper, and the schoolmaster are 

eginning to have their inevitable influence in 
Yorkshire as elsewhere, and the time will come 
—later, perhaps, in Mr. Cowling’s chosen district 
than in many places—when it will be no longer 
possible to recognize in the spoken language 
that affinity with earlier modes of utterance which 
may still be discovered. 

After a lucid and suggestive Introduction, Mr. 
Cowling systematically presents the results of 
his study under two grand heads. In his first 
part he gives an explicit delineation of phonology, 
which he follows with careful and elaborate 
chapters on historical development and _ the 
functions of vowels and consonants respectively. 
In the second part the grammar of the dialect 
is exhaustively peenien, resemblances, with 
local differences, between Northumbrian English 
and Lowland Scots being instructively noted. 
Then follow literary extracts, skilfully chosen and 
dexterously interpreted for purposes of elucida- 
tion ; and the work closes with a full and suggestive 
Word-List and an adequate Index. Altogether 
this notable addition to the ‘‘ Cambridge Archeo- 
logical and Ethnographical Series’ abundantly 
merits a hearty welcome from all serious students 
of the English language. 


The Seconde Part of a Register: being a Calendar 
of Manuscripis....intended for Publication by 
the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr. 
Williams’s Library, London. Edited by Albert 
Peel, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Cambridge University 
Press, 11. 1s. net.) S 


ELIZABETHAN Puritan divines, like reforming 
minorities all the world over, sought to gain 
converts by publishing an account of their tenets 
and of the story of their sufferings under peeee- 
cution. To this end they gathered together a 
mighty mass of propagandist material, which, 
however, they were to a great extent debarred 
from printing by the evermore increasing strict- 
ness of the censorship of the press. Some of 
their ‘‘ copy,” it is true, reached the outside 
world in the form of the Marprelate Tracts ; some 
supplied material for ‘A Parte of a Register,’ 
which, after being Paar orca in Scotland and shipped 
to London, met destruction at the hands of the 
authorities, so that only a few copies remain. 
The rest of this store of Puritan history, so 
painfully gathered, copied, and kept—it is 
thought—by John Field, Roger Morrice, and 
some nameless ‘‘ most faithful, understanding and 
observing gentleman, who died about the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign,” is still in manuscript, and has 
come to be housed in that. quiet Bloomsbury 
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ibrary—would there were many such !—that is 
pore A remembered by students of theology 
and history in London. ; : 

Dr. Peel’s extracts and_summaries in the 
‘Calendar’ show us the Elizabethan Puritan 
clergy as a painful and zealous folk, perverse 
with the perversity which accompanies the 
endurance of persecution, and wont to give railing 
for railing, but shrewd and learned, and counting 
as dross all worldly advantages which could be 
purchased only at the price of a conscience that 

lost its peace. 
ye © typical vmenple of the quarrels between 
them and the bishops is the case of Axton, pastor, 
as he wished himself to be called, of Morton 
Corbett, who carried on a long disputation with 
the Bishop of Lichfield. The matters in dispute 
were the signing with nige map in poe the 

Iness of episcopacy, the use of organs an 
ee singing," with appeals to the authority 
of Jerome and Chrysostom, Calvin, Beza, and 
Luther. The main rock, however, on which the 
disputants split was undoubtedly the wearing of 
the surplice. The Bishop, who was not indisposed 
to make concessions, said :— 

“‘Mr. Axton, you shall yelde somewhat unto 
me, and I will lykewise yeld_ unto you what I can. 
For the crosse in baptisme, I will never require of 
you, and for the surplesse, yf yoa will weare it but 
some tymes, or but twise or thrise, or yf you w 
weare it but once, I will urge you no further. 

To Axton, however, the surplice seemed “a 
polluted and a cursed marke of the Beaste’”’; 
and to the Bishop his refusal to comply in this 
matter was an equivalent to the denial of the 
Royal Supremacy. There could be no recon- 
ciliation of such opposites, and in the end the 
= tor”? was deprived of his living. 

If these volumes give a vivid picture of the 
Puritan zealot, they give an equally vivid picture 
of his brother the ordinary conforming parson. 
“¢The revolutions through which the Church 
passed after 1551 were not calculated,” says Prof. 
Firth in his Preface, ‘‘to increase the learning 
and efficiency of the clergy.” One might add 
that these revolutions and subsequent legis- 
dation were not calculated to increase their 
spiritual fervour. The Elizabethan  settle- 
ment was, no doubt,a triumph of statecraft; 
it delayed the acute religious crisis practically 
for three generations; but if there be any trath 
in the account the Puritans give of the War- 
wickshire clergy—to take one of the counties 
selected—then Elizabeth’s triumph of policy must 
have been paid for by much spiritual deadness. 
The list of clergy in Shakespeare’s county in 1586 
includes items of extraordinary interest. Hugh 
Bate, Vicar of Packwood, is said to be “an old 
priest and massemonger, a drunkard and dumbe, 
and as it is thought a sorcerer.”” Barre of Honiley 
is “‘dumbe and unlearned, he can neither preach 
nor reade well, he could not one daie reade the 
commandements for want of his spectacles. A 
woolwinder and girthmaker by his usuall occupa- 
tion. An old pardoner in Queen Maries time and 
yett remaineth = Instances such as 
these might be multiplied—though it would be an 
error to accept the allegations as literally true. 

Dr. Peel, we may note in passing, has either 
not been particularly happy in his transcription 
of Warwickshire names, or has worked from a 
corrupt MS. A reference to Dugdale would have 
kept him from such forms as Fowstell (Foleshill), 





Uston (Ufton), Astoe (Ashow), and Bubnets © 
(Bubbenhall). Borston coming in proximity to. 
Frankton is far more likely to be Bourton-on- — 
Dunsmoor than Barston, though the name of the ~ 


vicar, Mr. Proud, oddly suggests Shakespeare’s 4 


enigmatic ‘Puff of arson.” “Haseley” 
coupled with Billesley should read Haselor. 
Dr. Peel has laid all future historians of 


ecclesiastical history in Elizabeth’s time under a © 


very considerable obligation. Such books ag 
his are foundations upon which the fabric of 
history is laid. 


The Order of the Flospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
By vo Fincham. (W. H. & L. Collingridge, 
6s. net. 


THE first edition of the ‘ Guide to the Remains of 


q|the Ancient Priory’ being exhausted, a second 


has lately been published under the above title. 
It has been to a considerable extent rewritten 
and brought down to date, including a brief, but 
sufficient, résumé of the history of the old Knights 
Hospitallers. The little volume, however, is 
chiefly directed to a description of the present 
aims of the society which now bears its name, and 
the present state of the ancient buildings which 
it occupies. 

These consist only of St. John’s Gate and 
certain preferential claims on the Church of 
St. John, Clerkenwell, with the crypt beneath 
it; but in the course of the last few years 
they have been so renovated, decorated, and 
enlarged by their present occupants that their 
former owners would find considerable difficulty 
in recognizing them. Special regard has, how- 
ever, been most conscientiously given to the 
preservation, as far as possible, of all that is old 
in them, and the newer additions show all the 
excellent taste which invariably marked the work 
of the late Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, the architect who 
was engaged upon them. 

Mr. Fincham, the author, can certainly look 
back with satisfaction upon the restoration, to 
which he has devoted the last twenty-five years 
of his life, and he is to be congratulated upon the 
book before us. It is intended as a guide-book 
for visitors to the institution and its valuable 
contents, ancient and modern, and it is admirably 
adapted for that purpose. 





Motices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 

Principat SatmMon and Mr, H. 8. BERESFORD 
Wess.—Forwarded. ‘ iit 
Mr. H. S. BRANDRETH.—The Bull “ Unigenitus 
was issued by Pope Clement XI. in 1713. It 
condemned as heretical 101 propositions drawn 
from an annotated edition of the Gospels in 
French by Pasquier Quesnel. The book was 
Jansenist in tendency, but had, on its first 
publication, been approved by the authorities of 
the Church. Pressure on the part of the Jesuits 
brought about its condemnation. The Bull is 
famous and important as being the definitive 

decision against the Jansenists. 








